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A Kite-flying Invocation from Hawaii 

The most interesting feature in connection with the ancient sport 
of kite-flying in Hawaii was the invocation to the god Hilo, which always 
accompanied it and by which it was believed the strength of the wind 
might be either increased or diminished. 

This Hilo was known in most of the Polynesian groups as the patron 
of thieves and as a most famous voyager and robber. The name appears 
in the various dialects as Whiro, Hiro, Iro, or Hilo. It is pretty well 
agreed that he was a real historical character, born, according to For- 
nander, about the year 1400 A.D. In the Maori tradition, the scene of 
his early adventures is laid in Hawaiki, that mystical land from which 
the race migrated to New Zealand. He quarreled with and outwitted his 
brother Hua, whose- son he brutally murdered. This led to a great fight 
between the factions of the two brothers, ending in the death of Hua's 
other children and most of his people in battle. Whiro is very frequently 
mentioned in the ancient incantations of the Maori, sometimes as an 
ancestor, but more frequently as a thief; he is sometimes alluded to as 
stealing away human beings. There is no doubt that at the time New 
Zealand was colonized he had become one of the most dreaded of the 
Maori gods. 

William Ellis says: "They (the akua Hanau po, or ' Nightborn gods ') 
were probably men who had excelled their contemporaries in nautical 
adventure or exploits and were deified by their descendants. Hiro is 
conspicuous among them, although not exclusively as a god of the sea. 
The most remarkable accounts are given in their tales of his adventures, 
his voyages, his descent to the depth of the ocean while the god of the 
wind raised a violent storm to destroy a ship in which his friends were 
voyaging. Destruction seemed inevitable, but they invoked his aid and 
a friendly spirit entered the cavern in which he was reposing, roused him 
from his slumber, and informed him of their danger. He rose to the 
surface of the water, rebuked the spirit of the storm, and his followers 
reached their destined port in safety." 

As a being of such magic power over wind and wave, he was invoked 
by the kite-flying youth of Hawaii in the following words: 

"Pa mai, pa mai 
Ka makani nui o Hilo. 
Waiho aku ka ipu liilii, 
Ho mai ka ipu nui." 

Blow, blow, ye strong winds of Hilo, 
Put away the little wind gourd. 
Bring hither the great wind gourd. 
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Again, when a milder breeze was desired, they would vary the invocation 
thus, 

"Pa mai, pa mai 
Ka makani nui o Hilo. 
Waiho aku ka ipu nui, 
Ho mai ka ipu liilii." 
Blow, blow, ye strong winds of Hilo, 
Put away the great wind gourd. 
Bring forward the little wind gourd. 

Joseph S. Emerson 

A Note on Twins 

In Laguna, N. M., twins are considered a misfortune. So much so 
in fact, that a woman is not told she is giving birth to twins for fear she 
might in some way interfere with the birth of the second child. 

It is believed that twins are due to some evil person — -a witch — with 
whom the prospective mother might unwittingly have quarrelled or 
whom she had offended in some way, during pregnancy.' As soon as the 
twins are born, kcurna wawa,^ a root, is burned constantly in the middle 
of the room. The smoke from this will drive away the witch.' 

To further counteract the evil influence of the witch, the twins are 
taken to the medicine man (tcaiyani). He gives each twin a teaspoonful 
of the urine of their mother that has been preserved for a week. Unless 
this is administered the twins will continue to be an evil influence in the 
community — "they will know all and become witches themselves." 

' The Zufli believe a woman will have twins who eats the wafer bread her husband 
has taken with him on a deer hunt and brought back home, for the deer have twins. 
The bread, however, may be eaten with impunity if she passes it four times around the 
rung of her house ladder. It is also believed that a woman who eats venison and 
mutton or venison and beef at the same meal will also be the mother of twins. See 
E. C. Parsons, "Zufli Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs," Proceedings, XIX Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, Washington, 1915, p. 381. 

At Hopi, twins are believed to be due to intercourse in the day time, one child 
begot by the man, the other by the sun; in Pueblo Indian folk tales, twins are begot 
by the sun in several cases. — Unpublished note by E. C. Parsons. 

2 Father Noel Dumarest (Notes on the Cochiti, N. M., Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 153, 1S4) refers to the "katshrana," 
an herb which is kept on the person of an invalid. This terrifies the witches and with 
it in the house they become powerless. 

» At Cochiti a fire is lighted at birth and not extinguished for four days. During 
this time the man guards the lying-in woman for fear the witches may carry off the 
child and make a witch of him. (Dumarest, "Notes on Cochiti, N. M."). 



